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Satire’s my weapun; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet : 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 


—00000— 


CONCLUSION 


OF THE 


MISREPRESENTATION OF FACTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 


_ In the reported Judgment of the Court of King’s Bench, 


on the refusal of a New Trial in the case of the King 
against Cartwright, Edmonds, Wooler, Maddocks, 
— and Lewis. . 


Two full courses of this farrago having been served 
up, I proceed to offer my legal friends the desert, which 
I Tuas will be equally agreeable to their delicate palates. 
{ am aware the flavour may be rather rank ; but then 
the materials are so bad, that it was not possible to ren- 
der them more savory. If not quite so pleasant, I am 
inclined to think they will not prove the less wholesome. 
Things should be valued according to their effects. 
Ratsbane is an excellent drug to kill rats withal; and 
every thing must be dealt with according to its nature, 
The next apology of this judgment, is made for the 
Sheriff. It seems, every offender of the law, if he helps 
to procure the conviction of a Reformer, may rely upon 
having good motives presumed for him, though he 

‘might not even venture to offer them for himself. The 
first fact, was the omission to summon one of the Ju- 
rors altogether :—the second, that he summoned none 
in due time, as required by an express Act of Parlia- 
ment, which is tmperative :—and the third, that in all 
probability, he never summoned any of them, except the 
four who attended. We have before seen, that the 
Vou. VII. No. 24. | 
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Court rested all the defence of its Special Jurymen 
against the danger of challenge for cause, upon the 
words of the Act, that—* the J ury so nominated, should 
““ be the Jury returned. to try the issue.” The Court 
said the Jurymen were rendered essential to the cause ; 
and could nol be removed, even upon full proof of any 
unfitness. Of course, we should have expected the 
Court would have held it absolutely imperative that this 
Jury should be summoned to discharge its duty. To 
admit this, would, however, have been favourable to the 
defendants, and a new trial must have been granted. 
An excuse is easily invented ; and thus it stands: hue The 
“ under Sheriff directed the summons of this gentleman, 
‘at the same time and manner as of the others named 
in the pannel. The enferior officer, whose duty it was 
‘““ to serve the summons, sent atin a very negligent and 
“ blameable manner, together with a summons in some 


ce 


‘“‘ other causes, by a carrier, or newsman, instead of, 


* taking it himself. This was done without the pri- 
‘¢ vity of the high Sheriff, or his under Sheriff. How, 
*‘ then, can it lead to any "inference of partiality in either 
« of those officers.” 
When this apology is unmasked, let the public judge 
what inference is to be derived from such sophistry. 
lirst, then, the under Sheriff did not deliver the notices, 
nor did he dir ect the summoning of the parties, in suf- 
sicient tune to have them regularly, or legally served. 
Is this not an evidence of partiality, and culpable neg- 
lect? But “the case is more glaring ; for, besides this 
charge of neglect, it stands charged. in the affidavits, 
that the under Sheriff had caused Mr. Peach to be duly 
and regulaitly summoned to attend, on a former occasion, 
when lie was known to be confined to a sick bed in Lon- 
don; and omitted lo summon him, when he was equally 
known fo have recovered, and to be present at his coun- 
try residence. ITs there no round for inferring partiality 
in this instance? The “ inferior officer,” totally omit- 
ted his portion of the duty. It was his duty to serve the 
summonses, in ‘a proper and Jegal manner; instead of 
which he did Nor serve them at all; but said he sent 
them, in a manner which the Court is compelled to call 
* negligentand blameable.” But still the Court evaded 
the question ; for it was its duty to have pronounced 
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this negligence and blame to be illegal. We proved 
that Mr, Peach never received the summons. The fel- 
low who is dignified with the name of an “ infertor of- 
** ficer,” swore he sent it by a carrier, who left it with 
the turnpike-man ,“‘ who gave it toa shepherd, who put 
" “, Something down in the kitchen when nobody was pre- 
‘sent.”” Those who know upon what mere paltry 
pibbles the Courts frequently nonsuit plaintiffs, will be 
somewhat surprised to see with what determination the 
verdict against a few Reformers was maintained, in spite 
of gross, ‘and important violations of thelaw. The mis- 
spelling of an unimportant word, a slight difference in 
copies of the same matter, the accidental omission of an 
immaterial letter, are held to be good grounds for new 
proceedings: and the parties are i to PAY— 
and GO ON! to all eternily, if they please. In this 
case, however, no known principle is regarded, and any 
illegal practice is held to be immaterial. T:ven the ors 
dinary maxim, which was never before subjected to any 
doubt, that “ the pr incipal is answerable for the con- 
“ duct of his legal agents,” is here pronounced a nul- 
lity! The Sheriff, and the under Sheriff, were not to be 
held answerable for the conduct of their “ inferior of= 
cer,” because his misconduct was not with their “ pr2- 

** vety. >» This is really shameful evasion ; aud would open so 
wide a door to rascality, if admitted as a general princi- 
ple, that law would be rendered a mere cloak for vil- 
lainy. What would the Courts say to a Sheriff who 
should plead that he was nof privy to the circumstance, 
in an action brought against him for the escape of a 
debtor from his officer! Would they not tell hina it was 
no defence :—that the law held him responsible for the 
duties of his office; and that if he employed others in 
their performance, the remedy was against him, and he 
must look for his indemnification to the party in his ser- 
vice, whose negligence occasioned the complaint? Half 
a guinea might “bribe an ordinary rogue to betray. his 
trust,. in any case of special jury trial, by neglecting to 
serve the notices. Yet the Court holds there can be no 
remedy for this, because the Sheriff is not personally 
the rogue! C ontem; rt and scorn are the only feelings 
such reasoniag could excite. Yet, even this pr inciple 
would not save the Onder-sheriff, who was privy to the 
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neglect in serving the summonses ; for it is sworn by. 
himself, that he kept them back so long after he had re- 
ceived the authority for issuing them, that they could 
not be legally and regularly served. It is, therefore, 
untrue to state the Under-sheriff was not aware of the 
negligence, for he was a party to it. He might not be 
aware of the precise mode which his agent took to en- 
sure the non-attendance of the jury ; but he was privy 
to an illegal delay in their original issue. Mr. Spurrier, 
the Birmingham agent for the Ministry, detained the 
authority several days at his office; and the Under-she- 
riff was equally negligent, when it was transmitted to 
him. I care nothing about the motives of these men.— 
When a man lends himself to my injury, I deem him 
actuated by the worst motives. When he violates the 
law to do me an injury, I offer sufficient proof to others, 
that towards me he cannot be actuated but by an inten- 
tion to injure me, or an indifference to whether I am 
injured or not. The Court kindly enquires how we were 
injured by this conduct (par. 37); and we are very 
much obliged t: the Court: but, with all due deference 
to its goodness, it is an enquiry that it had no buszness 
to make. The Court might on some occasions think 
parties by no means prejudiced, even by being hanged. 
Probably Mr. Justice Bailey thought he was conferring 
a Genefit on Mr. Lewis, by desiring him to study the 
mercies and beauties of Christianity for two years in 
Oakham Guol. The Inquisition was accustomed to roast 
the bodies of their victims for the good of their souls, and 
without any idea that burning them to death was any 
inconvenience. The Court might think we ovght to 
have been convicted ; and then we should have sustained 
no prejudice by the manner of our conviction. But, with 
its leave, these are matlers with which the Court had no 
more to do, than with the colour of my great-gandfa- 
ther’s old coat. We appealed to the Court to enforce 
the observance of the law, which we proved had been 
violated ; and we are dismissed with the decision, that 
the violation was of no tiportance tn our case! What 
is this, but denying us the protection of the law? What 
is this, but declaring us subject to the penalties of the 
ministerial caprice, even without the sanction of the 
forms of the law, to give it a plausible colour of pretence. 
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The reasons for concluding we were not prejudiced, are 
equally ridiculous and unfounded. It is said Mr. Peach 
had never attended in cases when he was regularly sum- 
moned, for eight years, and it is therefore 1easonable to 
conclude he would not have attended, “ at whatever 
“‘ time and manner summoned.” Was there ever any 
thing so absurd? His non-attendance would have been 
a good reason for striking him off the special-jury list ; 
according to the doctrines of the court; bul he is known 
to be a gentleman of liberal opinions, and to possess 
some regard for the liberties of his country :—while he 
could not attend, he was regularly nomenated, and sum- 
moued, which gave a shew of fuirness to the special- 
jury list; but when he could attend, he was no longer 
summoned, on the first political cause in which his reco- 
very would have enabled him todo his duty. His sicl- 
ness is dextrously noted down, but his recovery is never 
once alluded to by the Court. Surely “ the Court” will 
rescue itself out of the hands of Messrs. Barnewell and 
Alderson, by disowning such a tissue of nonsense, mis- 
representation, and still more dangerous ingredients ! 

We now reach, at par. 45, the last ground of motion 
for a new trial, in the refusal to allow a challenge of the 
special jurymen for cause. And here, itis said, “ there 
‘¢ was no offer to prove the expression of opinions hos- 
‘“‘ tile to the defendants, by any extrinsic evidence ; 
‘¢ but it was proposed to obtain the proof by questions 
‘¢ put to the jurymen themselves.” This is aga‘n untruly 
stated. We pip ‘demand an opportunity of proving the 
expression of hostile opinions by extrinsic evidence, in 
addition to claiming the right of questioning the jurors. 
The Chief Baron not only refused to allow the questions 
to be answered ; but he also refused to appoint triers 
to hear the evidence against them! It is melancholy to 
see authority represented as reduced to such miserable 
shifts. The Chief Baron very inconsistently, but with 
sufficient motive perhaps, permitted questions to be put 
to the ordinary jurors, and refused to allow them to the 
special jurors. There were but four of the latter pre- 
sent; and to have dismissed any of them would have oc- 
casioned a loss not easily supplied. As for the common 
jurors no mischief was to be apprehended from them, 
They were all equally ignorant upon such topics ; and 
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would of course see what the judge wished, as a guide to 
what they should do. The Court of King’s Bench 
saw that the Chief Baron must be pronounced wrong, 
in one case; it decided he was wrong to permit any 
questions to be asked—in defiance of all reason, and all 
practice ;—for at Guildhall, I myself was permitted to 
question the special jurymen, and it is ordinarily done in 
many cases. Indeed the Courts have decided, that in 
eases of prosecutions by the Bridge Street Gang, special 
jurors shall be questioned as to certain points of precisely 
the same bearing, as those we were prevented from exa- 
mining them upon, These contradictions cannot be 
law; and if the trial by jury is meant to be kept pure, 
this decision, that jurors are not bound to answer ques- 
tions, is not law. This is apparent, even from the lan- 
guage used in this report;—for on this topic it is said, 
* It does not appear, distinctly, in what precise form the 
*¢ question was propounded ; but in order to make the 
* answer available to any purpose, if it could have been 
* received, it must have been calculated to shew an ex- 
*¢ pression of hostility to the defendants, or some of them 
“¢ a pre-conceived opinion of their personal guilt, or ade- 
* termination to find them guilty.” This is precisely 
the sort of answer that must have been given, had our 
questions been truly answered ; and this is precisely what 
we should have proved, had triers been allowed us, when 
we demanded them of the Judge. In almost every 
instance the Court is made to misrepresent the facts, 
and then to quote them in defence of its decision 
against our interests. It says, “the declaration of a 
“juryman will not be a good cause of challenge, unless it 
** be made in terms, or under circumstances, denoting an 
* all-intention towards the party challenging.” This 
all-intention we were prepared with information to sup- 
port; but we were not permitted to adduce it, and now 
we are toldif we had had such grounds, they would have 
availed us! There isa little reservation to be sure, in 
the words, “if it could have been received :” and I am 
compelled to suppose that any thing in our favour would 
have been decmed utterly irrevelant, and unfit to be re- 
ceived. Who, then, shall ask us in future to pay any 
respect to the law? Who shall'ask us to be grateful for 
such treatment? Who shall dare to reproach us with 
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disaffection to such sophistries as these? Our challenge 
was, that, by jurors, prejudiced against us, and totally 
ignorant of the points in question, opinions hostile to us 
personally had been uttered. If this be no ground: of 
challenge, I again repeat that English trial by jury is a 
miserable mockery ! | 

Here is only one other point to notice ; and that is the 
decision that jurors cannot be asked to criminate them- 
selves! This protection, of course, all jurymen enjoy in 
common with all citizens, But it is not se/f-crémina- 
tien to admit disqualification in such cases; because dis- 
qualification is xo crime. And it may be stated without 
any fear of contradiction, that Ae who cannot say upon 
his own oath, that he is indifferent with respect to the 
parties ke is about to try, is not fit to serve ona jury. 
The question would be unnecessary, if jarymen knew any 
thing of their duty, or were aware of the nature of their 
obligation to do justice. They do swear that they will 
** well and truly try,” the matter brought before then: ; 
which they cannot do, if they are either ignorantly pre- 
judiced, or partially biassed. But the oaths of jurymen, 
like too many other oaths, have become in many cases 
matters of course, and their purpose is often disregarded. 
Hence it is necessary, by pertinent questions, to put jury- 
men upon their guard, and to caulion them against a 
perjury, which may be less.a crime, but not less a mis- 
chief, because it proceeds from ignorance. : 

In dismissing this subject, preparatory tu its: being 
brought before another tribunal, I demand of Messrs. 
Barnewall and Alderson THEIk AUTHORITY for the pub- 
lication of this decument. ‘The Lord Chief Justice ds- 
owns it, by refusing to admit its authenticity ;—and_ its 
contents furnish strong evidence that it could not have 
proceeded from a court of law. its want of perspicuity, 
its misrepresentation, ils fallacies, and its contradictions, 
proclaim it rather the offspring of some interested parti- 
zan of power, than the result of the grave deliberation of 
four of the principal judges of the land. L alse-eall upon 
the Editors, to report the arguments of Mr. DENMAN, 
and Mr. HILt, to say nothing ef my own address to the 
court upon this subject, to shew that this document de- 
serves the severity of remark to which I have subjected 
it. Ifthe editors do not perform this duty, they will be- 
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tray tie confidence of their profession, by falsifying a case 
which is as important as any ever brought before the 
court. Their assigned reason for not giving the argu- 
ments, was, that tke judgment reported them so ac- 
curately, that they were unnecessary. This I haveshewn 
to be false. J have shewn that the reported judgment 
misrepresents the defendants in almost every instance, and 
in several noints fulsifies their case. As the short hand 
writer for the crown attended the whole of the proceed- 
ings, the facts may be easily ascertained from Aim, if 
the assertions of one of the defendants should be consi- 
dered not of suffizient weight, to influence the correction 
of errors calculated to mislead the whole profession, and 
to sanction further abuses. I have kept all view of the 
injury to the defendants out of this enquiry, because I 
wish the matter to rest entirely upon the justice, and the 
law of the case, without any reference to them; and, in 
pursuing it still farther I shall adopt the same course. All 
personal feeling are absorbed in the consideration of the 
yuestion which opens upon us, if this document could be 
deemed the genuine report of the decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench :—for that question would be, whether 
another Star Chamber had been established, with power 
to explain, alter, or suspend the laws of England, accord- 
ing to the situation of the parties against whom they were 
to be directed: and then, whether the country were ren- 
dered a desolate retreat for beasts of prey, or was reduced 
io a mere covert fora herd of slaves, it would be equally 
indifferent to, THE BLACK DWARF. 


MINISTERIAL ABUSE OFTHE ARISTOCRACY 


The people are often lectured by cunning rogues who 
fatten upon their folly, on their want of respect for rank 
and title, and the little deference they sometimes yay 
to a Lord, who has nothing but the memory of what his 
ancestors were, to support his claim to distinction. In 
all such cases, the people are right. Titles are not ho- 


norable because they are worn—but in the desert of 
the wearers. 





‘’ What can cnoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ! 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards ! 
Go, if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Has crept through scoundrels cver since tke flood ; 
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Go, and pretend your family is young, 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long !” 

So sings the philosophic bard:—and these sentiments 
are re-echoed by all reasonable people. But this reve- 
rence for rank, is cniy demanded by the venal for the 
rank of ¢hetr own party. They can abuse both rank 
and merit themselves, if they happen to be arrayed a- 
gainst them, Thus, while they ask us to bend lowly 
and reverently before Castlereagh, a Lord only three 
removes from a Caledonian pedlar, because he isa Lord, 
-and a minister of state,—these very fawners on rank be- 

cause it is powerful, can attempt to hold up to com- 
mon ridicule,a member of a really ancient house, because 
he has no power, and because he.opposes, sometimes, the 
measures of their patrons. The Courier, the hacknied 
hireling panegyrist of the house of Addington, more 
honorably distinguished by the emblem of the mortar 
and pestle of his father, than by any of the politics of 
Lord Sidmouth—of the house of Jenkinson, so lately the 
patronymic of the father of Lord Liverpool—and of the 
house of Castlereagh, which his great grandfather is said 
to have carried on his back—this Courzer asks ‘‘ for what 
the house of Russell is illustrious ?”—while the page 
of history is yet stained with the blood of one of that 
family who fell a martyr to the liberties of the people ! 
A compliment to Lord John Russell in the Mornin 
Chronicle, provokes this spleen ; and while the refor- 
mers have only to thank this Whig nobleman for an un- 
founded, and an ungenerous misrepresentation of their 
motives, they cannot help pitying the fallen state of these 
** natural leaders,’ when the descendants of the Barons 
of Runnymede are exposed to the scorn and derisionof a 
race of political adventurers, risen from the lowest ranks 
of the people, and placed over the necks of .the ‘highest, 
to degrade the one, and to despoil the other; The Cou- 
rier, after all its affected contempt for the “ rabble of 
** London,” speaks of his Lordship, in comparison with 
it, in the following manner :—** Lord John Russell isa 
‘¢ clever and, for anything we know to the contrary, an 
“* amiable man :—but the world teems with millions as 
** clever, and as amiable. His Lordship could not walk 
‘from Temple-bar to Charing-cross, without meeting 
“¢ Ais equal in those qualities at every step; and in abi~ 
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<< Uities, at least, many who are his supertors.” Tf this 
were true, who shall be called hereafter to respect rank! 
The Peerare certainly does not contain any one superior 
to Lord John Russell, in what are denominated talents 
in high circles. And if Lord John Russell can meet with 
his superiors in abilitics, at every step, in the public 
thorough-fares of the metropolis, it is quite certain that 
the great majority of the Aristocracy may meet with their 
equals in ability, at Bartholomew, or even at Ray Fair. 
Such indiscreet advocates, for the advantages of rank, 
are the hirelings of the class of speculators, who have 
rendered gain the universal god of their iddlatry—who 
are ready to support themselves, and to depreciate others, 
by every species of depravity—who welcome falsehood 
more readily as truth, when it serves their purpose 
better—who bave no beacon but their own immediate 
advantage, and no moniter but their own base interests. 
In the following publication to that which contained this 
attack on Lord John Russell, it was deemed necessary 
to elevate Robert Peel, second son of Sir Robert Peel, a 
successful speculator in the evils which have produced the 
national distress, and one who has arisen from being the 
manual manager of a spinning-jenny, to the rank of pro- 
prietor of a thousand spinning-jennies. Had it suited 
any ministerial purpose to hold this Rodert Peel up to 
public contempt and hatred, what tirades against “ states- 
** men from the loom, and politicians from the spinning- 
“¢ jenny,” had garnished the columns of the Courier !— 
But Sir Robert Peel has money enough to buy respect 
for his son; and accident has rendered him a Member 
of the Administration. It is, therefore, necessary to state, 
that H#s ¢alents compensate for the meanness of his ori- 


gin :—and that he is a fit progenitor of Noblemen, al- 


though he has not yet reached the Peerage himself. The 
Courter finds out that the Peerage wants renovation by 
the absorbtion of wealthy and able citizens, which in- 
fuses healthful vigor into the decaying Arisiocracy.— 
This is as gross an attack upon Aristocracy, as ever was 
made by Thomas Paine. It is an adoption of his senti- 
ments, that to make a Lord, is to unfit him for propagat- 
ing men; and that hereditary right, is hereditary folly. 
Couple this fawning upon Robert Peel, with the attack 
on Lord John Russell, who is certainly the equal of Pee! 
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in talent, and we shall have a fair illustration of the hy- 
pocrisy, which pretends to call upon others to worship 
rank, and to respect the institutions of the realm ; while 
it mocks the one, and annihilates the other, as its inte- 
rests require. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
RGN 
From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze, at Japan! 
LOSS OF THE DOCTOR,—HIS ABILITIES DISPUTED— 
DANGER OF THE PATIENT—ALARM OF THE BULL 
FAMILY~~FRIENDLY ADVICE TO IT. : 


Respected Friend, : 

Poor John Bull has met with a éerredble 
loss; and accustomed as the poor fellow has lately been 
to losses of all sorts, I am afraid this last disaster will 
seriously affect him. What, sayest thou, can worse befall 
him, than ruin and disease? What new loss can have 
any. terrors for him, who has sustained so many—whose 
affairs are beyond all hope, and whose covistitution is 
injured past all chance of recovery! Ah, my friend, 
there are very few conditions in life that cannot be made 
worse; and poor John Bull, with all his crosses, and ill- 
fortune, might have been spared the loss of his physe- 
ctan! Do not laugh, I beseech thee. Consider, although 
thou art happily in good health, although thy hearty old 
age has no need of medicaments to bolster up a decayed 
svstem, that those who are not so fortunate must have 
recourse to medical assistance ; and it is a sad shock to 
a shattered constitution, to lose: the staff on which it has 
been accustomed to lean for support. I fear John will 
never be himself again. Not that the poor fellow feels 
his new misfortune. Like other people who are il, he 
often wished the doctor a rapid'journey to old Harry ; 
and even now, when the doctor is really gone; he is so 
sick of his preseriptions, that he would be im a delirium 
of joy ; but that old Bags, and Triangle, two of thedoc- 
tor’s colleagues, are left behind to see’ that'the same 
course of physic is persevered in, until the patient-dies, 
for recovery is quite out of the question! Yet for all. 
the attention of these assistants, I can perceive an exr- 


ulting grin upon the sly face of the patient, to think 
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that he has got rid of one out of the three ;—and it is 
melancholy to perceive the satisfaction he feels, at the 
loss of his benefactor. I can see very clearly that John 
is of the same opinion with the French wit, tuat there is 
some hope of his recovery, since the physician has giver 
him over; and that he attributes his malady mere to his 
physic than to his nature. But this is_ the case. with all 
these ungrateful invalids, who are never so pleased to 
take any thing of the doctor, as to take leave of him, 
when he bids his last adieus :—and this [ eam certain of, 
that John would even die much more comfortable in the 
idea that the docfor has not quite killed him. However, 
the doctor is gone, if the newspapers may be believed ; 
though some foiks say it is alla trick; that finding his 
patient could not bear the sight of him, he has séepped 
behind the door, and recommended a young quaeck-lad 
lo supply his place, reserving to himself a right to a seat 
in the dack parlour, among the nurses, and the friendly 
gossips, who have ihe care of the culinary concerns of 
the patient. If this be true, poor John is grinning. too 
soon ; and will have yet to swallow the bitler draughts 
which have played such havoc with his disordered frame, 
and sickly stomach. It is not to be supposed that this 
young lad will change his physic, while his patron stands 
so near;—and if the lad, who is said to bevery clever, 
were to wish to change the course, it is hardly to be 
hoped thatold Bagsand Triangle, would countenance any 
material variation. In the article of diet, however, the 
lad recommended a change, which the doctor counte- 
nances. Poor John, whose appetite is voracious, not- 
withstanding his illness, has lately been in the habit of 
swallowing a great deal of paper, to fill up the cavities 
of his stomach ; the lad says this has materially deranged 
his system, which stands in need of sodids to repair its 
exhaustion; and the lad says it is necessary he should 
change the paper for pure gold, which will help to 
strengthen what is left of his former healthy habits. 
There is only one difficulty attending the practice of 
this advice; and that is the difficulty of finding the gold 
—the poor fellow having been ruined by the expensive 
charges of long attendance, and previous prescriptions. 
However, the lad says he will /ind the gold, ata moder- 
ale premium; and John must endeavour to put as 
much on his stomach as it will bear. Old 
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Bags and Triangle also countenance the golden diet ; 
and promise their assistance in the collection; in 
which avocation it may be wished they may be as faithful 
as they will doubtless be diligent. But they are cun- 
ning fellows, and are as fond of good things as if the 
were sick themselves ; so that it may be feared they will 
bes tempted to try whether the golden diet might not 
make them better ; by administering a little to themselves. 
But, to return to the doctor, who is very scurvily treated 
by the tongue of slander! Some say John Bull was, 
rightly served for calling in a chap, who had no sort of 
talent in disorders of that sort. ‘They say he had onl 
learnt physic in the school of Doctor Sangrado, in Gil 
Blas; and that he never prescribed any thing but bleed- 
ing, und warm water, so that his patient would natu- 
rally become /ow, and weak, and reduced to a skeleton. 
Look at the Manchester fever, they say, when he set a 
hundred or two of his assistants to work at bleeding alto- 
wether ;—and at the various eruptions which his friend 
Oliver was deputed to raise, out of a pretence of collect- 
ing the ill-humours to a head, that they might be the 
more easily dispersed. They add he is in the predicament 
of the silly fellow described by Pope, who— 
‘¢ When small humours gathered to a gouge, 
‘¢ Would idly fancy he had driven them out!” 

Thus are great folks laughed at and scandalized by the 
little world. But the doctor has one consolation—he 
has pocketed his fees, as duly as they were paid; and 
being perfectly satisfied with the physician’s. bill of 
indemnity, written in the words—‘ xo money to be 
“ returned :”—he can afford to laugh while they 
’ grumble; and to eat and drink merrily, while his 
ungrateful patients die out of mere spite, and ill-nature. 
Some folks carry their anger so far, as to talk about call- 
ing the doctor to an account :—but this is preposterous, 
There is no daw that says a physician shall cure his pa- 
tients. The common motto of the faculty is “ AzdZ or 
‘““ cure ;” and if they do either, their consciences are sa- 
tisfied ; justice is done, in the very terms of the con- 
tract, and they are entitled to receive yheir fees :—but to 
prevent squabbles, custom has ordained that the patients 
should pay them first, lest their heirs should dispute 
about the price of killing them .In the present case, the 
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doctor, indeed, seems to have done neither the one, nor 
the other, as the patient still lives, and still suffers. But 
this may be only a seeming violation of the understand- 
ing. A man is as effectually marked for the grave, who 
has received a mortal wound, as if he already wore his 
grave-clothes, and if the doctor has discovered that poor 
John has nothing more to do than to make his will, and 
bid the world good-bye, why the doctor’s business is 
done, although the patient has. the last scene to go 
through. Many of John’s family say, all raust be given 
up again for the benefit of them; but it is said he was 
downright mad, and totally incompetent to manage 
his own aflairs! This is their only hope;—they 
can only save what they have got, by stoutly swearing to 
John Bull’s insanity, when his hand was put to the Jew 
bargains which have rendered the family estates almost 
not worth having. ‘* Stick to the madness,” is the ad- 
vice I would give to the family, out of mere respect to an 
ancient race. There is good evidence of the insanity. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury composed a: prayer for 
his recovery from “ madness,” which was read in all the 
churches, and chapels, throughout the country. This 
shews the poor fellow had lost his wits; and there is 
no proof that he ever recovered them. Nay, if the fa- 
mily look sharp, they may get Ais own deposition before 
he dies, that for twenty years he was as mad as a March 
hare; and knew no more what he was about, than any 
other moon-eyed ideot. The state of his affairs will 
prove this:clearly enough :—and in this way, something 
may be saved, if the family will take my advice, which 
I give out of pure good will, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


RETIREMENT OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 

There: is. only one occurrence that could have been ntore 
gratifyirg- tothe Reformers, than the: secession of this man from 
office ; and that.is his being rendered amenable to thie laws, for 
his share in: the frequent outrages of the constitution, and 
his almost numberless violations of the liberties of the subject. 
We were in hopes that he would have remained in office, until 
he had received his fel? reward, in the return of the days of 
ministerial responsibility, in spite of bills of indemnity, and 
venal majorities. Hé has, however, escaped us :--not, we trust, 
to sneak out of life, as out of office, without being subjected 
yo au: honest tribynal for hispoliticat misdeeds, His nagyewwill 
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ever awaken the liveliest indignation of the Reformers. Not, 
indeed,that his talents could make hima dangerous principal in 
the destruction of the liberties of his country; but because he 
has ever lent himself to the dangerous views of more able, 

+—; and because his office has rendered him the ostensible. 
cal’s-paw of the partics to whose designs he was subservient. 
Personally, he was of no importance. The son of a provincial 
dabbler in medicine ; be had neither rank nor birth to command 
respect ; and rewarkable only for mediocrity in every thing, he 
bad no personal brilliance to enlighten the obscurity of his origm. 
The tool of Mr.Piit, in early life; and exalted by his patron to 
secure a seat which he foresaw he should speedily want to re- 
sume, Mr, Addington had cunning enough to stipulate for a 
peerage, just at the time he was found unfit for a minister, 
His love of offiee, aud his friendship for any party who could 
indulge him with it, rendered him useful to a party, the, ob- 
jects of which want men who either will not, or cannot, fathom 
the extant of their mischief. He was first put upon the 
measure of abridging the liberties of the dissenters ; but the 
public rallied so generally round the standard of religious free- 
dom, that his lordship was forced to make a disgraceful retreat, 
Such a design should have been put into abler hands; but it 
was vot his lordshiyy’s fault that the Dissenters, were not,ren- 
dered subject to as much religious prosecution as their an- 
cestors. ‘The meanness, however, with which the dissenting 
ministers have since fawned upon the administration of which this 
man formed a part, renders it almost a matter of regret that. 
such, crawling reptiles had not been left to be trodden to 
the dust in which they can. so basely craw]. Lord Sidmouth’s 
next exploit was more succcessful. He patronized the attack 
on the blanketeers; and gleclared his eternal hatred of reform 
and reformers, in 1816-17. ‘The seizure, the imprisonments, 
the tortures, the outrages, occasioned by the employment of 
his moral friend, Mr. Oliver, who deserved so well of his 
country, have, in the language of Pope, occasioned him to be 
‘‘ damned to everlasting fame!” The liberation of his victums, 
after twelve months’ solitary confinement, ruined in citcum- 
stances, wounded in mind, and some of them destined to pre- 
mature death, by the effect. of their unwholesome imprison- 
ments, complete the picture of his merits, Some sunk into their , 
graves, and left the widows and orphans to curse, the destroyers. 
of their fathers. Poor Riley, in a fit of temporary insanity, 
occasioned by an unmerited captivity, destroyed himself, and 
added another wreath of baleful cypress to his Lordship’s brow; 
which will be ill compensated by his declaration that it was all 
a mistake! To prevent an investigatiun of these misfahes,.a 
bill of indemnjty screened the noble lord, aud, his agents and 
minions, frony the tribunals of that day; but if earthly justice 
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doctor, indeed, seems to have done neither the one, nor 
the other, as the patient still lives, and still suffers. But 
this may be only a seeming violation of the understand- 
ing. A man is as effectually marked for the grave, who 
has received a mortal wound, as if he already wore his 
grave-clothes, and if the doctor has discovered that poor 
John has nothing more to do than to make his will, and 
bid the world good-bye, why the doctor’s business is 
done, although the patient has. the last scene to go 
through, Many of John’s family say, all aust be given 
up again for the benefit of them; but it is said he was 
downright mad, and totally incompetent to manage 
his own affairs! This is their only hope;—they 
can only save what they have got, by stoutly swearing to 
John Bull’s crsanity, when his hand was put to the Jew 
bargains which have rendered the family estates almost 
not worth having. ‘* Stick to the madness,” is the ad- 
vice | would give to the family, out of mere respect to an 
ancient race. There is good evidence of the insanity. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury composed a prayer for 
his recovery from “ madness,” which was read in all the 
churehes, and chapels, throughout the country. This 
shews the poor fellow had lost his wits; and there is 
no proof that he ever recovered them. Nay, if the fa- 
mily look sharp, they may get A?s own deposition before 
he dies, that for twenty years he was as mad as a March 
hare; and knew no more what he was about, than any 
other moon-eyed ideot. The state of his affairs will 
prove this:clearly enough :—and in this way, something 
may be saved, if the family will take my advice, which 
I give out of pure good will, 
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his share in: the frequent outrages of the constitution, and 
his almost numberless violations of the liberties of the subject. 
We were in hopes that he would have remained in office, until 
he had received his fel? reward, in the return of the days of 
ministerial responsibility, in spite of bills of indemnity, and 
venal majorities. Hé has, however, escaped us :--not, we trust, 
to sneak out of life, as out of office, without being subjected 
yo au honest tribynal for hispoliticat misdeeds, His nage will 
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ever awaken the liveliest indignation of the Reformers. Not, 
indeed,that his talents could make hima dangerous principal in 
the destruction of the liberties of his country; but because he 


has ever lent himself to the dangerous views of more able 
; and because his office has rendered him the ostensible. 





cal’s-paw of the parties to whose designs he was subservient. 
Personally, he was of no importance. ‘The son of a provincial 
dabbler in medicine ; be had neither rank nor birth to command 
respect ; and rewarkable only for mediocrity in every thing, he 
bac! no personal brilliance to enlighten the obscurity of his origin. 
The tool of Mr.Pitt, in early life; and exalted by his patron to 
secure a seat which he foresaw he should speedily want to re- 
sume. Mr, Addington had cunning enough to stipulate for a 
peerage, just at the time he was found unfit for a minister, 
His love of offee, aud his friendship for any party who could 
indulge him with it, rendered him useful to a party, the, ob- 
jectsof which want men who cither will not, or cannot, fathom 
the extent of their mischief. He was first put upon the 
measure of abridging the liberties of the dissenters ; but the 
public rallied so generally round the standard of religious free- 
dom, that his lordship was forced to make a disgracetul retreat, 
Such a design should have been put into abler hands; but it 
was Hot his lordshiy’s fault that the Dissenters. were not,ren- 
dered subject to as much religious prosecution as their an- 
cestors. ‘The meanness, however, with which the dissenting 
ministers have since fawned upon the administration of which this 
man formed a part, renders it almost a matter of regret that 
such, crawling reptiles had not been left to be trodden to 
the dust in which they can. so basely craw]. Lord Sidmouth’s 
next exploit was more succcessful. He patronized the attack 
on the blanketeers ; and dleclared his eternal hatred of reform 
and reformers, in 1816-17. ‘The seizure, the imprisonments, 
the tortures, the outrages, occasioned by the employment of 
his moral friend, Mr. Oliver, who deserved so well of his 
country, have, in the language of Pope, occasioned him to be 
‘‘ damned to everlasting fame!” The liberation of his victuns, 
after twelve months’ solitary confinement, ruined in. citcum- 


stances, wounded in mind, and some of them destined to pre- 


mature death, by the effect, of their unwholesome imprison- 


ments, complete the picture of his merits, Some sunk into their, 
graves, and left the widows and orphans to curse, the destroyers, 


of their fathers. Poor Riley, in a fit of temporary insanity, 
occasioned by an unmerited captivity, destroyed himself, and 
added another wreath of baleful cypress to his Lordship’s brow; 
which will be ill compensated by his declaration that it was all 
a mistake! To prevent an investigatiun of these misfahes,. a 
bill of indemnjty screened the noble lord, aud his agents and 
minions, frony the tribunals of that day; but if earthly justice 
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stiould never be vindicated, there isa tribunal where this mighty 
lord, and his tortured and bleeding victims, shall meet on equal 
terms! Then let the guilty tremble. The deaths of Bran- 
dreth and all those who perished at Derby, were the victims 
of his friend, Oliver, and it is certain that all who have 
been destroyed have been instigated by infernal spies, who have 
received no discouragement at his Lordship’s hands, This- 
tlewood may be considered his peculiar victim; which the 
following circumstances will satisfactorily prove for his con- 
solution. When Thistlewood was seized, he had embarked 
with his wife and son for America, His means had been 
exhausted to defray the expences of their passage; and when 
he was arrested, the money he had collected with dithiculty was 
entirely lost. When he was acquitted, he had a moral, perhaps 
legal claim, to be placed in the sae situation in which he stood. 
He was anxious to leave this country, where he had no 
hope of obtaining the comforts of life; aud he wrote 
repeatedly to Lord Sidmouth to enable him to filful his 
intention. Hehad much difficulty in obtaining the restora- 
tion of the wearing apparel which bad been seized; and 
some articles were never restored to him. Iu despair at 
thus. being bound hand and foot in a country where he 
was left destitute, he challenged his Lordship, and was im- 
prisoned a year and a half (we believe), for thus provoking a 
breach of the peace. This completed his ruin. ‘The mere 
payment of the passage-money, whieh he had lost by being 
seized, would have removed him from the reach of all future 
temptations ; and as his bravery and enterprize were undoubt- 
ed, in the scope afforded by a new country, he might have 
distinguished himself as much to his own advantage, as to the 
advantage of the realm in which he sought an asylum. Thus 
a mere act of justice, not costing more than a hundred 
pounds, would have prevented the Cato-street plot, and all 
its consequent horrible catastrophe. As the Secretary of State 
for the Hoine Department, it was the duty of Lord Sidmouth 
to have performed this act of justice; and a legal indemnity 
for its fatal neglect, is no nioral acquittal for the consequences. 
The part which this Noble Lord had in THE REWARD of 
the MANCHESTER MASSACRE, is well known; and will 
not be likely to add to the quiet of his repose. This portion 
of his history, involves the double charge of mis-ad rising his 
Monarch, and patronizing an outrageous violation of the laws, 
in the most wanton and barbarous manner!—But room would 
fail us, were we to attempt to particularize his merits. We 
hope they will yet be investigated by a competent tribunal. No 
man has been more instrumental in the production’ of the 
horrible condition of the country; and it would be unjust, if 
he should not reap some of the bitter fruits himself, 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LXXXIV.' 
= 


«* My Masters of Misrule! i have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Oxv Pray. 


527. Spaniards! in you is our hope,—for this long time our 
only hope. Save yourselves, you save us: save yourselyes, or 
we sink. What you tilllately were,—we at this time gre. If 
you had your slaughterers, we have ours; if you had your 
torturers, we have ours: if you had your embroiderers, we 
have our tailors. As to our liberties—our so much vaunted 
liberties—inadequate as they always were, they are gone. 
Corruption has completely rotted them : preserved they cannot 
be; if ever in future possessed by us, they must be regained. 
Our government is already become a military one: if buta 
child cries, a troop is sent to quiet it. As to our lawyers, they, 
whether on benches or on seats, are, what they have always 
been, and so long as monarchy lasts, always will be, tools of 
power ;—tools to the government, all of them as soon as the 
can get into it; tools of the oppesition, some of them, that 
they may shew themselves, and till they can seil themselves. 
Even in our soldiers, more hope have the friends of good govern- 
ment, than in our /awyers. As itis, the forms of it are all that 
remain ; the substance is all gone The shell we make a show 
with, the kernel is rotten. Seated—not by us, but by money 
or by terror, or at the best by themselves or one another,—we 
behold in our representatives (as they call themselves) the most 
mischievous and most implacable of our enemies. I who write 
this, haste to write to you while I am still able; I say, while I 
am still able; for all sense of security has long been fled from 
me. Cartwright, Burdett, are under prosecution. Hob- 
house has already endured—manfully endured—his punishment : 
and unless he saves himself by silence or desertion—-punished 
over and over again, it seems his destiny tobe. As to me, who, 
1 hear it said continually, am more criminal than any of them, 
me,—for the fruit of whose labours—criminal as they are stiled 
—the honestest and wisest among you are dt this moment, if I 
have been rightly informed, calling aloud that they may press 
it to their lips,—there is something, it belongs not to me to say 
what, that hitherto has saved me. But my turn cannot be ‘ar 
distant. Already, for what £ have writien, others have been 
punished. Not in the hermitage from which I write, but in 
some prison shall Idie. I could pot die in greater comfort, 
than by dying in your service.—-Jeremy Bentham. Letter to 
the Spanish Nation. on the then praposed House of 
Lords, 1820. 

Vou. VII. No, 24. 
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5328. TWO SONNETS WRITTEN IN LONDON, 1802. 


O friend! T know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest ; 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For shew; mean handywork of craftsmen, cook, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us :—rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and Ingh thinking are no more : - 
The homely beauty of the GooD oLD CAusE 
Is gone: our peace, our fearful innocence, 


And pure religion breathing household laws.— 
William Wordsworih. Poems, 1820. 


enn e 


529. At the head of the list, no one instatice of this moral per- 
version of language can be more properly placed than that which 
disgraces almost every page of the history of religion, calling 
intoleranee and persecution, zeal for the cause of God. ‘To 
restrain men by violent means, from the free exercise of their 
rational powers on suljects of infinite moment to each indivi- 
dual, must have, at first sight, appeared such a flagrant act of 
injustice ; to check the unreserved communication of ideas on 
questions, over which it must be for the general benefit that 
knowledge should be as far as possible extended, must have 
been so evidently inconsistent with political wisdom ; to subject 
conscientious enquirers after truth, and sincere professors of re- 
ligion, to grievous pains and penalties, for actions in their na- 
ture highly meritorious, could not but have been thought such 
a gross violation of equity and humanity,—that, while civil or 
ecclesiastical rulers viewed this treatment of their fellow-crea- 
tures in its full deformity, under its proper appellation —perseer- 
tion, it is scarcely to be conceived that they should have been 
able to reconcile themselves to so heinous an enormity. From 
the naked character of a persecutor, the heart of man would 
revolt with horror; but change the term by which this violent 
stretch of power is described, instead of persecudion, call it zeal 
jor the glory of God, and for the purity vf the Christian 
Faith, and immediately it assumes a new aspect :—the folly, 
the injustice, the inhumanity of the proceeding, instantly vanish : 
the feelings of nature are on 2 sudden benumbed; the honest 
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struggles of conscience are suppressed, and the persecutor, in- 
stead of reproaching himself for barbarity, ranks himself with 
pride among the faithful servants of God! In this manner it 
was, that persecution, with all her unnatural horrors, supported 
herself through long ages of darkness; and by this artifice she 
has heen able, even in the midst of the light of reformation, to 
postpone toa distant period, the momentin which, by the uni- 
versal suffrage of mankind, she should be consigned to eternal 
infamy.— Dr. William Enfield. Sermons (on the Moral Abuse 
of Words,) 1798. 


530. Aking should reform his own life, that he may be a 
pattern of godliness to others; and to this he is tied by 
the covenants, The godly reformers of Judah were pious and 
religious men. A king should not follow Machiavel’s counsel, 
who requireth not that a prince should be truly: religious, but 
saith, that ashadow of it, and external simulation are sufficient ; 
a devilish counsel,—and it is just with God to bring a king to 
the shadow of a kingdom, who hath but the shadow of religion. 
We know that disseinbling kings have been punished of God; 
and let our king know, that no king but a religious king can 
please God.—It is earnestly wished that our king’s heart may 
be tender, and be truly humbled before the Lord for the sins of 
his father’s house, and of the land, and for the many evils that 
are upon that family and upon the kingdom, Tlie king should 
reform his family after the example of godly kings. Asa, when 
lie entered into covenant, spared not his mother’s idolatry. The 
house of our hing hath been much deflled by idolatry. The 
king is now in covenant, and to renew the covenant, let the 
royal family be reformed : and that it may be @ religious family, 
wherein God will have pleasure, let it be purged not only of 
idolatry, but of profaneness and looseness, which have abound- 
ed init. Much hath beea spoken of this matter; but little 
hath been done in it. Let the king and others who have charge 
in that family, think it lieth upon them as a duty to purge it. 
Aud if you would have a family well purged and constituted, 
take David as a pattern in the purgation and constitution ot 
his, Ps. 10. The froward heart, wicked persons, and slander- 
ers, he will have far from him ; but his eyes are upon the faith- 
ful of the land, that they may dwell with him. If there bea 
man better than the other in the land, he shall be for the king 
and his family. Ye may extend this reformation to the Court. 
A profane Court is dangerous for a king: it hath been observed 
asa provoking sin in England, which hath drawn down judg- 
ment upon king and court, as appeareth this day. It is to be 
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wished that such were in the court, as David speaketh of in 
that psalm. Let the king see to it, and resolve with David, 
Ps. 101, that He who worketh deceit, ‘shall not dwell within his 
house ; ‘and he who telleth lies shall not tarry in his sight.— 
Robert Douglas. A Sermon preached at Scone, Jan. 1, 
1651, at the Coronation of Charles I. 





531. I set forward for Geneva, and passing by Rouen, a place 
of creat trade and the seat of one of ‘the French t alianeneds, 
arrived in three days at Paris. In this town I viewed such things 
as were accounted remarkable, passing several days in this ex- 
ereise. The Louvre seeincd to me rather like a garrison than 
a Court, being very full of soldiers and dirt. [ saw the King’s 
stable of horses, which theugh not extraordinarily furnished, 
gave more pleasure tian I should have received by seeing thelr 
master, who thinks fit to treat them better than his misorable 
people, But I loathed to see such numbers of idle drones, who, 
in ridiculous habits—wherein they place a great part of their 
religion, are to be seen in every part eating the bread of the 
credulous multitude, and leaving them to be distinguished frm 
the inhabitants of other countries, by thin cheeks, canvass cloath- 
ing, and wooden shoes. — Edmund Ludlow. Memoirs, 
1698, 


. Foreknowledge and freewill cannot exist together; and 
to aware it, is just as ridiculous as to say that two and two 
make five, or that two opposite signs in algebra do not destroy 
each other. If there is such a being, as an omniscient, omni- 
potent, and omnipresent Deity, who created the universe, there 

cannot be in that universe any other being who has the power 
to act freely and independently; for if God is omniscient, he 
must know every action of man before it is performed; if he 
is omnipotent, no being can have a power of deing any action 
contrary to bis will —for if he could, such a being would in 
that instance be his superior ; his ompipresence Is only a conse- 
quence of the two former attributes. But if there is n6 such 
being as God in the world, then some men think that we must 
be free. What do they mean by free?—free to act without 
ruleor controul? ‘There can be no such thing. The material 
world is governed by fixed and invariable laws,—and is the 
mind of man less subject to restraint? Are there no rules by 
which the conduct of rational beings is regulated ?@—no such 
things as motives by which a man is impelled to choose one 


thing in preference to another ?—-- William Burdon. Materials 
for Thinking, 1808. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARP. 
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From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
People of Great Britain. 
THE “ PROFOUND PEACE” OF THE BOROUGHMONGERS) 


DISTURBED BY THE OLD SPECTRES, LIBERTY AND 
EQUALITY ! 


Friends and Fellow-countrymen, a 

It is necessary you should be well acquaint- 

ed with what is passing in other quarters of the world, 
in the great contest between liberty and despotism— 
between the rights of the many, and the usurpations of 
the few. The boroughmongers tell you they have 
Achieved a profound peace; but it isa peace which 
makes their hearts ache; and every now and then its 
consequences throw them into convulsive agonies ; which 
even we can afford to pity. Poor things! How mi- 
serably are they disappointed. They had destroyed 
republicanism, they ¢hougAt ,—and imagined they had 
extirpated the PRINCIPLES of the French Revolution! 
Weak, self-deluded fools! They might as well have 
boasted they had extinguished the light of the sun, when 
it set for the night! They could not see, that by de- 
stroying the extensive power of Napoleon, they were 
actually fighting the battles of freedom. He was capa-. 
ble of binding nations in fetters, and of prolonging the 
struggles of despotism; because his genius and talents 
shed some lustre on hi's service, and rendered it not 
quite so disgraceful as to crawl before a Castlereagh, or 
any continental mockery ofdignity. Instead of destroy- 
ing Napoleon, they should have hugged hini to their 
bosoms as their best friend. He might have kept the 
lions chained for a little longer, and enabled them to play, 
their fantastic tricks without disturbance, during the 
term of his natural life. By leaguing against:him, and 
co-operating with the personal errors, and providential 
visitations, which contributed to his overthrow, they en- 
tirely ruined themselves. They loosened the Continent 


from his shackles, inthe vain and ridiculous hope of bind- 
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ing it in theirs. Fynorant as presumptuous, they,— 
‘the sceptr’d tinsel apes of mightier power,’ expected 
to succeed to the empire which called him lord! The 
savage who expects to inherit the valour and intellect of 
the enemy he destroys, is not so ridiculous in his hopes 
as wer- the monarchs of Europe, in their exultation at 
the ruin of Napoleon. He was ihe only barrier of their 
falling thrones. He alone could have silenced, for his 
age, the spirit that was raging against usurpations. 
He also could have paralysed the exertions of the conti- 
nent:—and, had they been wise, they would have 

put themselves under his direction, that they might 
have retained all the power which they can value, or 
enjoy. They have now called up the energies of the peo- 
ple ; and put themselves in puny array againstthe SPIRIT 
ofthe AGE! Isittobea matter ofastonishment, that their 
power should melt before its influence; or that mo- 
narchs should shrink into their natural dimensions, 
when the people demand the recognition of the RIGHTS of 
MAN! When Buonaparte seized upon Spain, our wiseacres 
called upon the Spanish colonies to proclaim themselves 
independent. They obeyed the call, and Spanish Ame- 
rica is FREE. But Napoleon is no longer master of Spain. 
That country is also free ; and the chance of rendering 
the Spanish colonies appendages of the English system of 
Finance, has vanished, with the anthority of Napoleon. 
In the hope of using their power against France, the 
English Boroughmongers encouraged their independence ; 
and they might have reaped a lasting harvest of advan- 
tage from their gratitude ; but, when the throne of Na- 
poleon crumbled into dust, the English Boroughmongers 
wished them again subjugated to the yoke of Spain ; and 
destroyed the obligation of their previous assistance, b 

the mercenary motives which had influenced them. The 
Spanish colonies were happily out of the reach of Euro- 
pean despotism. They could not be sacrificed to circum- 
stances like Sardinia, Genoa, Parga, Sicilyand other pla- 
ces which had trusted to British- Boroughmonger-honor. 
They have achieved their independence, and, having 
established a really free republican government, in North 
America, by the folly of their usurpations, the Borough- 
mongers have conterred the same inestimable benefit upon 
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South America, by their mercenary interference. Out of 
evil, thus does the Supreme Disposer of all events produce 
good ; and those who are the most hostile to liberty at 
home, are made the instruments of spreading its blessings 
among other nations. A series of republican empires 
are fast rising in the new, toshame the degeneracy of the 
ancient world. Trackless deserts, and pathless forests, 
are becoming the scenes of happiness, industry, and free- 
dom ;—and while the Boroughmongers are weeding out 
men at home as useless beings, to make room for more 
profitable sheep, the past haunts of the wild-beast, and 
the reptile, are beginning to assume the aspect of earthly 
paradises. The conquest of Lima finishes the contest 
for independance in the Spanish colonies. The royalist 
troops may yet hide themselves incorners, and play the 
parts of desperate banditti, in their fury and despair : 
but the real contest is at an end. Our gallant country- 
man, and patriot Lord Cochrane, is about to return to 
his native land, and to resume his natural duties. Elav- 
ing helped so materially to rescue one portion of the 
globe from despotic power, he returns to renew his con- 
test with the Boronghmongers at home. His presence 
will severely gall them. Every thing they do, tend to 
their own ruin. He was in their service: and if they 
had possessed the sense to appreciate his worth, as they 
could not but be aware of his talents, they would have 
avoided driving him into a political hostility to their mea- 
sures. They would have kept him employed in his pro- 
fession, in which he has no rival; and they might then 
have derived some glory to themselves from the reflection. 
of his bravery and skill. From the consequence of their 
persecutions, he now returns :-— 
‘¢ To look them into shame—to bid their eyes 
‘s Fall their stretched fury, and decline before him.” 

The liberator of the new world returns to scare the 
persecutors of the old. Rich in fame, and gratefully 
rewarded by a free people for services beyond all price 
but that of the affections, and the tribute of the heart, 
his presence will be as terrific to the domestic enemies 
of his country, as it will be cheering to his suffering 
countrymen. The Spanish Colonies have set an exam- 
ple, which those of Portugal will not be slow to fullow. 
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Already a band of patriots demand the security of @. 
republican government, and the exercise of the rights of 
self-government at Pernambuco. At Rio de Janiero, the 
peopie also ‘demanded an emancipation from European 
control ; and propose to make the Prince Regent the head 
of an independent state. All these transactions take 
place in the midst of the “ profound peace” of the Bo- 
roughmongers, which they have purchased at an expence 
of FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILLIONS OF MO- 
NEY. It had been much better, for their interests, had 
it been thrown into the sea, where, at least, it would 
have done them no mischief:—and the fools who fur- 
nished it might have been quite as easily duped into the 
advantage of committing it to the ocean ; as in spending 
it to produce a state of things, when one minister recom- 
mends, as a remedy, the digging of holes in order to fill 
them up again; aud another complains that a good har- 
vest is the greatest mischief that can befal the state. 
These matters, important as they are, in the indication 
of the total change of the feelings of mankind, occurring 
at a great distance, are not seen so clearly by the multi- 
tude here, as it could be wished they were. Some 
good folks say it is very probable tyrants and borough- 
mongers may not be necessary in North or South Ame- 
rica, but doubt whether Europe could do without the 
one, or England without the other. Let us then look 
nearer home, and see whether the boroughmongers have 
any greater reason to rejoice. Spain was one of the strong 
holds of despotism. Lortified by the inquisition, an into- 
lerant religion, and an ignorance on the part of the peo- 
ple, which it was boldly stated nothing could penetrate, 
it was considered quite impossible to shake tyranny in 
that country. Despotism was deemed as safe as the 
rock of Gibraliar,—and in Portugal, it was hardly deemed 
less secure. Yet the silly boroughmongers had hardly 
finished their ‘* glo*éous war’ against “* revolutionary 
“ opinions,” and accomplished their “profound peace,” 
when Spa‘n rather too roughly shaken in its slumbers, 
sfarted from its trance, and proclaimed, and established 
the very same principles that had been proclaimed by the 
Revolution of France! And this occurrence took place 
in defiance of a /eague of kings to maintain despo+ 
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izsm! Sick at heart, and ruined in finances, the borough- 
mongers had no resource left, but to curse the revival of 
principles which they dare not attack. Englantl having 
no subsidies to offer, the Holy Alliance was unable to 
move ; and it was left to the consolation of growling sul- 
lenly at the object which it feared and nated. The ** pro- 
“¢ found peace,” and the triumph of “ legitimate ideas,” 
was next disturbed by the Revolutions of Naples, Por- 
tugal, and Piedmont ;—events which anciently would 
not have been expected, but in the convulsions of em- 
pires and the shock of war. Indeed, Revolutions from 
despotism to freedom, became as “ familiar to our ears, 
“as household words ;” and this ** profound peace,” 
teemed with occurrences that might have been deemed 
wonderful, after the result of long campaigns, and tedious 
negociations, Naples was over-run by the Austrians, 
by the assistance of an English loan—and Piedmont, 
having risen without due preparation, was also compelled 
to retrace its steps, and put on its chains for a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of breaking them. These events, 
though unsuccessful, were yet most important. They 
demonstrated that the people held the old governments 
in no estimation—that any change would be welcomed, 
and any alteration desirable. They shewed that the ex- 
isting systems were nol grounded on the aflection of the 
people, or established on principles which they respected : 
and they satisfactorily proved, that any future patriot, 
who might be prompt to strike for his country’s free- 
dom, might rely upon his countrymen’s esteem, and 
would have only its oppressors to contend with. These 
unsuccessful movements did even more than this; for in 
the ease with which the domestic tyrants of Naples and 
Piedmont were overthrown, was exhibited an encourag- 
ing proof of the cowardice and weakness of those do- 
mestic spoilers. They could not even muster up the 
mere shew of resistance. They had no partizans, no 
support, no courage, no talents; and became ciphers 
as soon as their importance was challengea. To those 
who ask what the Neapolitans and the Piedmentese ef- 
fected by their Revolution, I would point out these facts, 
and say they effected much—that in the conquest of the 
native tyranny, they set an example which their tra- 
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ducers should follow, before they presume to censurc. 
If treachery, or want of preparation, made them unable 
to contend with a foreign enemy; let it be recollected, 
that it was foreign force which they were incompetent 
to withstand, and to which they were compelled to sub- 
mit, after having shewn their courage in emancipating 
themselves, their wisdom in the arrangement of the true 
principles of government, and their humanity in sparing 
their enemies. It is something to know that these coun- 
tries know how to value freedom, and have sufficient 
virtue to desire it. Opportunities were never long want- 
ing to such people, to accomplish the object of their 
wishes. The boroughmongers of England know this; 
and they see that Naples and Piedmont resemble the 
burning mountains, of which the craters are not closed, 
nor the fires extinguished, though they have ceased for 
the moment to emit the burning lava. 
In Spain and Portugal, the results of this “ profound 
“ peace,” and the “ triwmph of legitimate principles,’ 
have taken deeper root. There the monarchs have been 
deprived of the power to do any further mischief. Des- 
polism has been formally annihilated ; and though the 
victims have not been sacrificed, they are placed between 
the horns of the alter, should the public safety demand 
the consummation of the triumph of liberty. By a stu- 
pid policy, but perhaps a policy to be expected from per- 
sons deprived of usurped power, the encreasing desire 
for perfect freedom has been checked by machinations 
for the recovery of despotic authority. The evils at- 
tendant on this state of things have been as foolishly ex- 
pected to produce a counter-revolution, when their only 
effect could be to destroy entirely all semblance of royal 
power, by shewing that it was incompatible with the 
peace of a country, which was determined to preserve 
the liberty it had acquired, even by taking all authority 
into its own hands. Disappointed priests, foolish court- 
iers, and unprincipled adventurers, conspired to destroy 
the constitution; and the effect will be to destroy the 
monarchy! The massacre at Cadiz has not been ex- 
piated—any more than the massacre at Manchester ;— 
but the Spaniards seem determined that susTICE SHALL 
NOT SLEEP—that the blood of their fellow citizens shall | 
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not cry in vain for retributive vengeance—that the mur- 
derers shall not escape—that ihe assassins shall not en- 
joy the price of slaughter. To appease their loud and 
determined indignation, the King of Spain didindeed ap- 
point a commission of enquiry... He did not dare to 
countenance the massacre of his unoffending, and un- 
suspicious subjects, in the momeut of their reliance on 
the protection of the law. . He was aware that they had 
arms in their hands, and that they would avenge them- 
selves on the base creatures who had shed the blood of 
the people in the name of the king, unless justice ap- 
peared to take her course. He gave the murderers no 
thanks—no public praises—no public rewards. He 
did not interpose the - sovereign power to over-rule the 
power of the law. He did notorder the INNOCENT SUR- 
VivorS to be PROSECUTED and IMPRISONED, that the 
guilty might escape with impunity :—but he appears to 
have been willing to delude the people, though he dared 
not insult them openly by the patronage of their assassins. 
The inquiry has led to no redress. The authors ofthe 
massacre have met no punishment. Justice, if she did 
not dare to abandon her post, had gone to sleep upon it ; 
—but the inhabitants of Cadiz have taken effectual 
means to rouse her into action. The cry of republican- 
ism, as the only remedy for the dissentions between the 
people and those who wish the dead body of despotism 
to be re-animated, which has long murmured through 
the country of Spain, has at last become the rallying 
point of this important city. The inhabitants of Cadiz 
have RENOUNCED ALL CONNEXION WITH THE KING AND 
HIS MINISTERS,—and they call upon their countrymen to 
join them: in this determination. The citizens of Cadiz 
have also taken measures to carry thisdetermination into 
effect. Cadiz was the centre of the first revolutionary 
movement ; and possesess the greatest influence with 
the nation at large. It is, in reality, the commercial and 
military capital of the country, Its situation is almost 
impregnable ; and. its citizens are equally remarkable for 
their intelligence and bravery. The long siege which it 
sustained against the French armies, and their final re- 
pulse, is a satisfactory proof of the exertion of which its 
‘inhabitants are capable, and how little dependant they 
are upon the general government. Their actions and 
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sheir determinations have thereforea preponderating weight 
—and in taking their affairs into their own hands, they 
give every possible pledge of being able to manage them. 
They have petitioned and remonstrated, for a long; 
period, to no purpose. They therefore deemed it pru- 
dent to do something more; and to shew the king that 
they can do well enough without his protection, and 
even that they can throw down the gauntlet to his power. 
If he can do equally well without them, the matter ends 
pacifically:—and men of illustrious birth, and noble 
descent, ought assuredly to be far above wishing to force 
their services upon those who do not want them. The 
ministry had appointed a new governor of Cadiz, who 
was sardto be “well known for his devotion to the con- 
“ stitutional system,” with a view of “conciliating the 
“spirit, and promoting the interests of the inhabitants.” 
This is the secondary means of certain authorities, when 
the people become impatient of misrule. First, they 
threaten coercive measures ; and talk of nothing but 
tribunals, and scaffolds, and the more summary ven- 
geance of mzlitary execution. If these fail, and the 
people become more formidable in their aspect, and more 
determined in their resistance, then conciliation is the 
word. Pardons are offered. Amnesties are promised. 


Indulgences are held out :—with all the sugar-plums of 


delusion which fearful power employs to cheat popular 
indignation into credulous repose. To avenge wrongs, 
or to redress injuries, it dares not promise; because 
such conduct would offend the mercenaries, who would 
be victims of its justice. The citizens of Cadiz were not 
to be deceived. The new Governor, one Marquis de la 
Reunion,(a very good name, by the bye) “ had scarcely 
** arrived there, when they publicly evinced their dissa- 
*¢ tisfaction in so hostile a manner, that the functionary 
** was compelled to solicit his retirement, in consequence 
“of a DECLARATION, drawn up at a meeting of the 
“* AUTHORITIES and dispatched to the Kina, in which 
“* they declared they would not recognise him. They 
“added, that no cause of reproach existed against the 
“¢ Marquis, but that they distrusted all persons de- 
% puted by his Majesty !” In spite of this broad hint, 
that they meant in future to appoint Governors for 
themselves, one Baron Andilla was afterwards appointed ; 
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but his authority was equally defied, and he was forced 
to retire toUretra. One General Moreno, wha had been 
nominated Governor of Seville, had been equally unfor- 
tunate. A deputation of the inhabitants met him at 
Erija, and “‘ engaged him to proceed no further, as they 
‘* were determined not to acknowledge his authority.” 

In furtherance of these objects we are told, “‘ the town 
‘¢ of Cadiz has completed its warlike preparations to op- 
“¢ pose an effectual resistance to the orders of the King, 
“¢ and his ministers; and on the first opportunity to de- 
“clare itself independent, and the protector of such 
‘f other towns of Andalusia as shall desire to constitute 
‘¢ themselves on the principles of /iberty and equality, 
‘¢ which form the ¢rue essence of the Constitution of the 
*¢ Cortes of 1812. The melitea of Cadiz are all under 
‘¢ arms, and forma superb corps. They take the duty 
“ of the garrison and forts, alternately with the regular 
“troops. <A battalian is stationed at the bridge of Zu- 
“aro. By night all the gates are kept shut. The enrha- 
“¢ Gitants have constructed a small fortification at the 
‘¢ land post. A battery of eleven pieces of cannon has 
‘been planted, to defend the bridge Zuaro. The 
*¢ revolutionary chiefs of Cadiz have just dispatched their 
* ULTIMATUM to the Cortes, not wishing to have 
*$ any farther connection with the King or his ministers. 
“In this udtimatum they protest against all that has hi- 
** therto been done; and declare they well not receive 
“ any functionaries which may be nominated by his 
*¢ Majesty. In fact, Baron Andilla, who had been sent 
“¢ as Captain-General, in the room of General Venegas, 
*¢ whom the inhabitants had /oreed to retire, bas just 
“ been arrested at the bridge of San Fernando, where it 
*¢ was signified to him that he had better make good his 
*¢ retreat with all possible speed, which he has done: In 
“ their wltzmatum, the inhabitants of Cadiz further an- 
** nounce that their plan is formed, and that the principal 
“towns in Andalusia were ready to unite with them to 
** form an independent confederation. It is added that 
“* RIEGO would be PROTECTOR!” 

Such was the communication made to the citizens of 
Madrid, whom the Courier calls the Descamisados, and 
which it kindly translates the “ shirtless herd.” It 
was once fashionable to say the French were without 
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breeches, and wore wooden shoes ; and these were held 
to be very excellent, and legitimate reasons, Why loyal 
Englishmen ought to cut their throats : —instead of sup- 
plying them with breeches and better shoes, as the inte- 

rest of our manufacturers would seem to require, if 
Christian benevolence had been out of the question.— 
Now it seems probable, that all friends to Church and 
State will be called up to hate, if not to fight, the jaco- 
bin Spaniards, because they have no shirts / while Pro- 
vidence has given them plenty of good things to exchange 
fur linen, if the boroughmongers would enable the ma- 
nufacturers to sell, and the poor shirtless Spaniards to 
buy. It is very silly, however, to use these angry and re- 
proachful epithets; because, as the Spaniards are yet 
blessed with @ King (at least the shirtless herd at Ma- 
drid), it naturally leads us to enquire EHOW they can 
want shirts under such royal protection! If royalty 
has in reality stripped them to the akin, and robbed them 
of shirts as it did the French of breeches, it is no wonder 
they should fall out of love with it; and endeavour to 
mend their condition, in the certainty that they cannot 
make it much worse. If they want even shirts, we can- 
not suppose them fed much too well; and if monarchy 
leaves them naked and hungry, and then reproaches 
them with their wants, they are very likely to receive 
any news of any alteration with “ loud acclamations,” 

as the populace of Madrid reccived the news of the de- 
termination of the citizens of Cadiz to assert their free- 
dom. Liberty may bring them shirts ; and as the want 
of shirts is a sad reproach, they should be commended 
for seeking them. I once saw a fat, rich, sleek-looking 
placeman 2 appear quite shocked at the sight of a ragged 
fellow-creature, whose bare skin was peeping through a 
hundred holes. The placeman had two ladies with him ; 

and the zndecency of their being shocked with such vul- 
gar wretchedness almost overcame him. He was in a 
ierrible rage, that such indecent sights should be suffer- 
ed; and I dare say it never occurred to him, that his 
pocket contained a full share of the public plunder, to 
which the poor man owed his misery ; and that, in fact, 
it was himself who had robbed his fellow-creature of the 
uccessaries, which he looked as ifhe could have kelled 
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him for being in want of. So foolish, as well as so 
wicked, aresome men! They create misery by their lux- 
ury, and laugh at it for their amusement! And if they 
sufler for their brutality, they callitcruel! It is nothing 
for them to sport with the miseries of others ; but touch 
them, and language is exhausted in pathetic lamentations. 
They are likely, however, to manage these things a litle 
better in Spain :—and humanity may hope for some alle- 
viation from the progress of reason. The King of Spain 
is certainly in an awkward dilemma. [Ile has sent a 
message to the Cortes, in which he says the Rights vested 
by the Constitution in his person, have been defied and 
trampled upon by the patriols, at Cadiz. This is all 
very fine; and I dare say sounds very loftily in the 
ears of the good Boroughmongers if any such creatures 
there be. But whose Rights were trampled upon, when 
the blood of the people was spilt in the name of this very 
Ferdinand—when woman, children, and defenceless 
men, were wantonly murdered in the moment of con- 
fident and rational exultation—when the sword was 
plunged into the bosom of helpless age, of smiling infan- 
cy; when neither virtue nor beauty were a defence 
against noon-day assassination? What rights were then 
invaded? Not the mere conventional rights by which au- 
thority is given by nations to their rulers—but those 
paramount and sacred rights which God hath implanted 
in the hearts and understandings of his creatures. The 
destruction of the King of Spain, would be chaunted 
forth in all the dirges of lamentation by the slaves and 
hirelings of every land; no matter what crimes had 
drawn down the vengeance of the people upon his head, 
But these wretches have no tears to spare, no feclings to 
affect, when the people are the victims of despotism, and 
are butchered by its satellites. The event is recorded in 
secret satisfaction, and sometimes in open exultation, 
Rabble blood is not entitled to an avenger. The people 
may be sacrificed, either in sport, or anger, in the effer- 
vescence of the ° excess of undebauched loyalty ;—but 
they must not turn, they must not resist, lest they be 
denounced and punished as ¢vaifors. These doctrines, 
seem however growing out of repute at Cadiz. The bi tve 
citizens of that town think themselves as important as their 
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rulers; ard are not disposed to submit to a government, 
which affords impunity to murderers, and assassins. Two 
years have now elapsed since that atrocity stained the 
pages of Spanish history: butthe hour of justice may only 
have been delayed. Some of the conspiraturs, are, | 
believe, in custody at Cadiz:—and their punishment will 
not be much longer deferred. The king cannot expect any 
assistance from the nation, to attempt the conquest of 
Cadiz :—and were he ten times as powerful as he is, his 
power would be unavailing. What Napoleon could nat 
effect, with the veteran forces of France, Ferdinand will 
hardly venture to think of, at the head of a few fanatic 
priests, disappointed nobles, and the stupid dolts among: 
the peasantry, who cannot comprehend the advantages of 
being freemen. Of these classes, all his absolute partizans 
are composed. The friends of the constitution perceive 
clearly that it cannot be deemed secure in the care of one 
who has been compelled to profess an attachment to it, 
which it is impossible he should feel, and it is probable 
our ministerial journals are correct enough, when they say 
the shadow of monarchy will not long be left in that coun- 
try. If it should not, however, the monarch may thank 
himself and his fatal advisers, who flatter him into a be- 
lief that he has any other rights or prerogatives, than those 
which he derives from the people, and which the people 
retain the right to modify, or to withdraw, as either may 
seem requisite to the public good. Having conquered 
the unlimited pretension to arbitrary power, the people of 
Spain hold the person of the king as the hostage of his 
good faith. Having subdued the spirit and essence of' 
despotism, they will not now fall down and worship its 
shadow. The brazen image which impudence erected 
for folly to adore, has been dashed from its pedestal, and 
broken into ten thousand imbecile fragments. Is it ex- 
pected that Spain should worship the fragments, when she 
despised and trampled upon the gigantic whole? No— 
tyranny and misrule may have her populace shirtless, as 
they have made other nations ragged, and destitute ;— 
but good sense is independent of fine linen, and reason 
wants not the embellishment of brocade. The ministe~ 
rial prints tell the people, that Spain is “ electrical with 
© rebellion :’—which in plain language, means that it is 
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replete with commonsense. Contrast Spain with Ireland, 
aud the difference between rebedlion and rational revolu- 
tion will be clearly understood. In Ireland a brutal ferocity 
has been engendered and fostered by a bad system among 
an ignorant populace. Instead of being able to trace the 
cauise of their sufferings, and to direct their mental ener- 
cies to its removal, they are exasperated against ils pos- 
sibly guiltless agents, and wreak their vengeance upon 
them. More blood has been shed in Ireland, in a few 
wecks, and in a manner that aggravates the shedding of 
blood, to its highest degrec, than it cost Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and Picdmont, to reduce their kings to reason, 
and reform the wiole systems of their government. The 
cause is obvious. Reason does not burn houses, nor com- 
mit murders, nor distract states. It appeals to the un- 
derstanding of every man who is worthy of the name; it 
calls upon him to express his attachment to his own in- 
terest, and the welfare of his fellow creatures; and if he 
responds to the appeal, tyranny expires at once. It can- 
not live in a rational state of things. Reason is an ate 
mosphere it cannot breathe. It dies by the mere contact, 
as fish expire when they are drawn from the water, and 
land animals when they are thrown into it. The bonds 
of society are broken in Ireland, but they remain inviolable 
in Spain. Society is not necessarily linked with an ex- 
isting governmeit. In Ireland, the government is as 
strong as severe Jaws, and military power can make it. 
Wherever it can come into contact with its enemies, it 
cfushes them into the dust. Its agents are richand luxu- 
rious. Its exactions are extensive and even yet produc- 
tive. But what is the condition of society. The power 
of the system may goad the wretched to despair, and thus 
provoke their frantic hostility ; which. falls upon thé mis- 
taken objects; but it fails to protect those classes against 
which the hostility is directed. Murder after murder is 
perpetrated, victim after victim is immolated, outrage 
after outrage is committed ;—and the authors are either 
beyond the reach of any punishment; or punishment it- 
self ceases to be either terrible to the culprit, or a warn- 
ing to others. If Spain were in the condition of Ireland, 
what outcrics against revolution would there be! And 
yet crimes might be expected in a change, which removes 
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in some degree that active superintendance over the worth- 
less, which the interests of society require. But as crimes 
are in general the consequence of wretchedness, they can 
rarely he encreased by revolutions; because revolutions 
do not encrease wretchedness. They better the condition 
of the uppressed ; and though they may reduce the ad- 
vantages of the oppressors, they rarely leave them desti- 
tute. In America, when there was no government at all, 
during the earlier parts of the revolution, its want was 
not attended by any encrease of crimes. The common 
interest held society together, as well as the strictest laws ; 
and when government is philosophically defined to be a 
“‘ necessary evil,” to prevent “* greater evils,” the neces- 
sity may be found, in a great degree of its own creation. 
No government can secure society, wherea great propor- 
tion of the multitude have no interest in its maintenance. 
Men cannot be peaceably inclined, when they are threat- 
ened wilh danger. The desire of self-preservation out- 
runs every other consideration ; and men easily withdraw 
their allegiance, when it can secure them no personal 
advantages. 

Abroad and near home the boroughmongers have 
been equally unfortunate in their hopesfrom their“ glori- 
ous termination,” of their “just and necessary war,” 
which was followed by so “ profound a peace.” Their 
eyes cannot rest upon any quarter of the globe, where 
the prospect does not wither their very souls. Greece 
aims at independence; and their beloved and legiti- 
mate allies, the Turks, are threatened by their other 
beloved and legitimate allies, the Russians! “This, 
“this is the unkindest cut of all !’—for “ slave with slave 
‘is barbarous civil war!” Unmoved by their perilous 
condition, while the boroughmongers are hoping to in- 
duce the Turk and Russian to shakehands, the Persians 
most unexpectedly disturb this ‘ profound peace,” and 
thus raise other questions, which the greatest conjurors 
amongst. them cannot answer! Even France, thrice- 
conquered France, begins to raise itshead, notwithstand- 
ing the mortal gashes it received at Waterloo! The two 
partics there find they are equally cajoled by a mongrel 
administration, which is content to eat up the loayes and 
fishes, and lean to this side or the other, as their own oc- 
casions may serve. A general union has taken place 
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between the ultras on both sides:—which threatens to 
disturb the tranquillity of Paris. The king is mdignant ; 
and if he had not been in a passion at the opposition 
his ministers were likely to experience, I should 
think he deserved a sound literary castigation, for 
adopting the disgusting nonsense of the English pre- 
mier, and talking about the “inconveniencies of a 
“ superabundant harvest!” Would these pretended 
viceroys of heaven interpose to prevent the benevolence of 
God; would they blight the harvests that his goodness sends : 
to pamper contractorsand speculators? But the King was 
angry, and passion is always blind. His ministers have 
yet more reason to be angry, forthe Chamber of Deputies 
laughed at one of them when he talked about the sacri- 
fices of the ministry ! “Yes,” said they “‘ you make rare 
‘* sacrifices truly by taking your salaries! Your sa- 
** crifices are advantages !_ There are no real sacrifices 
“¢ but those the nation is obliged to make foryou.” Per- 
haps we shall hear some such language as this next 
sessions inthe British Parliament. Perhaps the borough- 
mongers Will at last be laughed out of their own citadel. 
At any rate, it is now the only place where the “ thun- 
‘“* derers” can enjoy their “ profound peace,” and their 
“ triumph of legitimacy ;’—and even there, they may 
be shortly startled from their * beds of roses,” to reply 
to the petitions and remonstrances of the friends of re- 
form; who will gather fresh strength from their weakness, 
fresh hopes from their disappointments, and fresh resolu- 
tion from the renewed prospects of ultimate success. 
Thy Friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Messrs. Edmonds and Maddocks request us to acknowledge the 
receipt of one pound each from the friends of Parliamentary 
Reform, at Radford, near Nottingham ; and of the same sum from 
the “* Birmingham Union, and Patriot’s Friends’ Society,” by the 
hands of Mr. Lakin: and to request the acceptance of their thanks 
to the contributors for such marks of their esteem. 


Various country papers have been received, with marked pas. 
sages, which will be made use of a8 opportunity may serve. 
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BRITANNIA ADIEU. 


Tunu.—" Jessie of Dunblane.” 


Britannia had seen, with heart-rending emotion, 
The carnage corruption, had dared to bestow ; 
With her woe-streaming eyé fix’d afat on this ocean— . 
‘* Art thow gone ?” she exclaim’d, * then sweet Freedom 
adieu !? 
Has the land of the oak, once with Liberty beaming, 
Become the black haunts of the fiends that pursue, 
With seduction and oaths, till the block it is streaming 
With the blood of their victims ? then Freedom adieu ! 


Can I view, without anguish, my children of labour, 
Unarm’d, unprotected, nor means of rescue, 

Fall a prey to the ruthless and blood-smoaking sabre, 
That purpled the field of the fam’d Peterloo? 

Mv patriots doomed in dungeons to languish, 
That escaped*the sword of the hell-glutted crew, 
nd, to add tothe blood-freezing sum of my anguish, 
My commerce in fettérs, O Fréedom, adieu - 


When the sons of the oak were with Kurope contendisz, 
Thy fatal subversion was not Britain’s view ; 

But, alas! in thy name was Corruption defending ;— 

_ O, fatal credulity, Freedom adieu ! _ 

* Could I burst,” she exclaim’d, ‘ but these fetters asunder,” 
As a languishing glance on Columbia she threw ;— 

When a voice from the clouds spoke in accents of thunder— 
Saying,— Bid not, Britannia, to Freedom adieu. 


Resign not thy fate to such dogmatic masters ; 
Nor crouch to the scourge of a merciless crew ; 
Call energy’s aid to avenge such disasters, 
Nor, bid, in despondency, Freedom adieu. 
Exhaust not thy strength, nor thy time in dejectian, 
Ask reason the force of my words to construe ; 
Shew the tion thy wounts, and reclaim his protection— 
Fill then I must leave thee—say, Freedom adieu !” 
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